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This paper describes the vision and goals of the School 
Communities That Work task force. This group envisions a new kind of school 
district: the local education support system. It marshals all of a city*s 
resources to provide schools, students, and teachers with needed support and 
timely interventions; ensures that schools have the power and resources to 
make good decisions; and makes decisions and holds people throughout the 
system accountable with indicators of school and district performance and 
practices. The task force identified two approaches to forming effective 
partnerships in education, including assessing and aligning partner services 
to promote both results and equity, and considering all partners * current 
activities and future plans from a youth engagement and development 
perspective. Although these approaches are common to effective partnerships, 
they need strong, consistent leadership to sustain them. They also must begin 
with the desired results in mind, build civic capacity, distribute 
accountability among partners, make good use of data, be honest about 
partners* individual needs and resources, seek out and listen to students, 
form meaningful relationships with parents, and pool resources. Continuation 
of the system is achieved when partners reach out to new members and develop 
long-term structural and institutional supports. (RT) 
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Task fbice on the Future of Urban Districts 

was established in 2000 by the Annenberg Institucc 
for School Reform at Brown Univexsity; to examine 
an dement of the public education system that has 
often been overiooked: the urban school district. Its 
primary goals are to hdp create, support, and sus- 
tain entire urban communities of high-achieving 
schools and to stimulate a national conversation to 
promote the devdopment and implementation of 
school communities that do, in foct, work for all 

ghtld^gn 

To hdp imagine what high-achieving school com- 
munities would look like and how to create them» 
the Task Force convened influenrial leaders ftom the 
education, dvic, business, and nonprofit communi- 
ties to study three critical areas: building capadty 
for and learning developing fiunily and 

community ■ supports; and organizing, rnanagin^ ^ 
andggvcming schools and systems. 

The Jead writer of this artide was Ellen Foley, Prin- 
cipal Asodaoe, Annenberg Institute for School 
Reform. 
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S chool dismccs and their oommunities do not 
exist indqicndcntly of each ocher, even 
though thc>' arc commonly viewed as separate 
enticies. Even where districts arc stcrcotypi- 
cally remote and bureaucratic, they have an impact 
on the oommunities in which they exist, and vice 
versa. Understanding that connection is difficult 
because there are multiple communities within 
every dty or school district ca tchmen t area. Dis- 
tricts — through their schools, boards, and central 
offices — operate at many dificicnt levels of the 
community, and they affixt and are affeacd 
by individuals, schools, parents, civic groups, 
communhy-based organizations, and dty agendcs, 
among others. The complexity and importance of 
these lelarionships motivated the SCHOOL COM- 
MUNITIES THAT Work task force to indude 
developing fomily and community supports as one 
of our.thxee major focus areas. 

Our wtok as a task force has led us to condude that 
it is tiiAir to expect school 4U wc know 

the ambitious goals we are advocat- 
ing and for schoolchildrcxi. In order to 

achieve both bigb academic results and equity for 
all a systems’ schools, we envisioo a new kind of 
"acfaool<ilisaict what we call a local educarion sup- 
porttyt tfT ^ — mar«hflU all a diys resources to 
fiilfilltfafee functions: 

"•'^im’rideachoQls, students, and ceacheis with neede d 
. : aup pnrtaiid timely interventkms; 

• ;ensQit^riiat schoob have the power and resources 




• xotukn^i/oaaons and holding people chrou^out 

. .^anddiscrict performance and ptacrices. 

Of oouise, this is much easier said chan done. Many 
.schooldistricis are overwhelmed with new state 
and fodeial deman ds for accountability in student 
aduevemenc. Though h may seem counterintuitive 
to adopt a broader focus, we argue that working in 




large-scale partnerships is the besr way to achieve 
amhitious student-performance goals. 

Advocating this kind of partnership is hardly new 
advice. Developing partnerships among city ^encics 
and community-based organkarions is rhetorically 
very p opular and many efforts that seek to increase 
it - in rrgr ated services, service co-iocadon, and 
mayoral councils on child and family issues, to 
namff a fcw — have been attempted throughout die 
country. With a fcw exceptions, these efforts have 
not lived up to expectations. 

In this document, we draw on lessons 6om effiwivc 
partnerships as well as on the experience oflask 
Force members involved in developing or studying 
paitnerdiips. We describe new wi^ of thin king that 
undergird the individual and joint work of partners 
involved in effective partnerships and identify prin- 
ciples for supporting their development and sustain- 
ability. 



AMnEMiin^^ 

Throughout this documeotwe uso the term tSteHm 

p»nn««fc^ becauta k is a tiniplo way to dosciibe 

what wa wantto eraata and baeausa kfoensu atten- 
tion on iho resuits of paitnerehip. not on patewship 
for pattnonhip's sake. Howawer..the JBnn is imperfact-,. 
in a number of ways. First to soma, pattnarships sug- 
gest only two indwhiuals or organititions; but we 
envision a much broadar, midtipartnaf affait Ad(Blion- 
stty^ oaUing them affective paitimfshipajuggasua 
- iaval of success that is stsbc and unchanging. That is 
hardly the reality. Even partnafships that have cortin- 
uad tuccass ovoivo and require elosa attwiion. Fan- 
ners must constantly ask themsalvas wliat vataa they 
add to childrsn's lives and consistently soiva to 
incroBta their contribution. Fiaasa bear these caveats 
in mind. 
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New Vl^s of Thinking about 
Dishict-Community taerships 

The woik of the Task Force has made it dear 
that effective partnerships involve more than just 
collaboration among school districts and other 
communi ty organizations. We have identified ne^^ 
approaches to serving children* youth* and fiuniiies 
that can act as catalysts to fiirm e&cdve parmer- 
ships and can be further reinforced through the 
acnifll work of the pMutnership to continue to build 
its effixtiveness. 

These new approaches not only undergird the joint 
work of the partnership* but also the approaches of 
the individual partners. They indude 

• and aligning their services to promote 
not only rauItSy but equi^ as well; 

• oon&dering all their current activities and future 

- enptgsm enx and iievchpment 



We doedbe both of these new ways of thinking 
aboiit>educarion and other supports and services to 
children and youth in detail bdow. 



demonstrate t har results do not have to come at the 
e^qxxise of equity* and vice versa. Indeed, wc bdieve 
that both goab must be pursued in tandem if all 
rbildmn art to reach (he ambidous expectations to 
which they deserve to be held. 

Howev er* ensuring equit^cnc results for all children 
requires that some diildren receive more and differ- 
ent services* supports* and oppommidcs than oth- 
ers. Providing the same services for all will not 
suffice* and ooudnuing to offer the least to those 
who need the most is morally and pracdcally 
untenable. 

Most urban oommunidcs are not organized to pro- 
vide services* supports* and oppominides for chil- 
dren and youth effidendy or equitably. The least- 
experienced teachers work in schools attended by 
children who need the most academic support; 
recreadon oppominides are linured in oeig^ibor- 
hoods tbar have the greatest need for safe areas for 
children and youth to play; and ofim health serv- 
ices are inadequate in zones where childicn and 
youth are inost at ridt for chronic illncas or injury. 
Adopdiig an'cmphasts onresoks and equtiy.zneans 
redirecting supports and services to those vdio need 
them most 



BBsdlswdfiiaity 

- F ew * w on ld argue against the staiement that all chil- 
ditn »JCgai dle$s of their race * ct fanid t y, ^ enderr pri- 
rmaiydanguagp* or.fiunily income, deserve a jafe and 
-emidiii^'-pach through childhood so that they can 
grow iDpbendnlcs with fulfilling* carings and pio- 
^^dtedveffives^Bm figurii^ cm 
- ff m lf f fer all children is gbaUgnging in a society sdll 
Tsaqi^is^wich racism* classism* and other fiinns 
^ofaiiicniniriadoii* especially when die pursuit of 
:equhyds often perceived as atthe expense 

'ofaDcUenoe. Lessons fiom schools, sodalservice 
ageuies, and other community orgamzadons 




Connell,.GambQne, and Sinith descri^xhildren 
and youth as vasscts in the making** whose ^develop- 
ment [is] dependent on a range of suppora and 




rdm odscrdnscitniioiis. rhar touch tfaesiL*Tli| 7 -itote 
t4tar "when si^ipoits and opportuniticstBe {dcncifitl* 
young^people can and do chrivi^ when their envi- 
lonmeno are deficient or depleced, youth tend not 
to grow and progress.*'' 



*Conntll* J. P.* M. A. Gsmbone, snd T. J. Sirith Otvtbp- 

mtnt in Cemmunity Ssitinot: Chatttngts tt Our fitU tnd Our 
Approach. * In P.J. Benson and K.J. Pinman lEdaX Bands in Hratfr 
OtvailppMflf IBoston: KUnaor Acadamteh and in PobSo^Pnvata Vw- 
tttrts (EdsJ; YoathOw9lofinmti99uu. ChMMmtgBS and DneHons 
(Phdadatphia: Pubdc/Privata Vamuros). 
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Key to providing the appropriate supports and 
opportunities for children and youth is having a 
firm understanding of what they need for healthy 
development. School-age children and youth must 
of course have their basic needs for food, clothing, 
and shelter met, bur they also need to feel safe, to 
bebng. to have close relationships with peers and 
adults, and to have a say in and contribute to the 
world around them. When these needs are met, 
children are more likely to be engaged in whatever 
it is they arc doing — academic work, an after-school 
club, community service, or a part-time job. Active 
engagement then leads to greater learning and 
growth, not just physically and cognitively, but also 
socially, morally, and emotionally. 

Unfortunately, many service providers, including 
many schools and school districts, have not 
designed their services to capitalize on this interrela- 
tionship. In the name of "focus” or "gec-tou^” 
remedies, services are instead designed to "fix” chil- 
dren or to develop competenQ^ in a single area, 
often disregarding the efifcct on the genuine engage- 
ment, participation, and investment of youth in the 
activity. These approaches might have some positive 
efiects, but they arc inadequate because they do not 
cicac:engagement as a key part of development. 

For example, developing students' academic or cog- 
nidveaktlls is the most important goal of school sys- 
tems, bur the eftbrt is more likely to be successful 
and sustainable when they are designed with cfail- 
drms devdopmeiital nenls in mind. To take these 
.^neods^imo account, a school district or local educa- 
tion support system — before implementing any 
education reform — would examine the reforms 
efiect on -Student engagement and participation. 
Educators throughout die system would be aware 
that die most successful students share the following 
characterisdes; they have a sense of belonging to 
their school and to the larger community; they have 
personal relationships with peers, teachers, and 
ocher adults; and they have some say about how 



I they spend dheir rime and about what they leam. 

I Education lefbnns char were designed only to 
improve student achievement on standardized rests, 

I but not to address student motivarion and parrici- 
^ parion, would be revised or abandoned. F ocus i ng 
on engagement in learning is not an end, but is a 
mganis for improving student performance, develop- 
ing greater depths of concepnial undersanding, and 
encouaging resourcefulness when faced with unfii- 
miliar tasks or problems. 

Using New Hiinking in Grow a Pertnarsinp 

As noted earlier, these new ways of thinking — an 
emphasis on results and equity, and on child/youth 
development and engagemenc — are catalyses for the 
creation of efieedve parmerships. These approaches 
were present in at least a rudimentary form in the 
initial stages of the panneiships we studied. How- 
ever, it is not necessary for these elements to be fully 
in place to begin a partnership thar can grow ro be 
an efieedve on^ none of the partnerships we stud- 
ied cidiibsted these dements in fiill £nom the outset. 
The joim work of parmexship reioferoBi and sup- 
ports the development of these essential dements, 
which continue to inaease the effectiveness of the 
partnership as the work progresses. 

Design Principles for Developing 
EHective Paitiiersliips 

The Task Force is confident that it has identified 
two approaches to its work— an rnqihadi on 
results and equity, and an emphasis on s tu d en t 
^ga gfem gnr and dcvdopmcnt — that arc oommon 
to paHn e**hip &. But tfaemore.chillBnBing 

tadc has been to qqJain why some p a tmeriiip s 
develop and build on these approaches and oefaets 
do not. Miliar one partnership effective and 
another inconsequential? 

:iST copy AVAILABLE 
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Drawing on our individiial and oollecdve work, as 
wdl as on the work of ooUeagues> we have identified 
design principles for developing e ffec t i ve partner* 
ships. Though we feel that these principles axe com- 
mon CD successful efforts, it is inq>ortant to note 
that every is unique. Because each community 
context is so critical, so specific, and so varying, pre- 
cise formulas and definitions aren’t useful There is 
no one best way to build an e flfeci i ve partnership, 
but these common design principles should provide 
guidance to communities diat hope to do so. 




The partnership includes or is convened by leaders 
who are;oommittcd to it and who have the power to 
legidmize its role. While there is no one ideal gover- 
nance structure, all of the efieedve parcneiships we 
studied were led by powerful imlividuak Thdr 
power oomes fiom difierent sources - they can be 
elecxed.'cffioezs, grassroots organizers, or kqr leaders 
whoiflcBuence policy through their status or knowl- 
:cdgexadier.chan through elected office. Wherever 
the jxiwer- comes firom, the success of the parmer- 
shq> dqiends on h. 




Partners work together to identify and agree upon 
the denied results for childrdi and youth. Many 
change and improvement efforts involving multiple 
pl^^ers or sectors break down over disagreements 
about day-to-day implementation of new bebavion 
vand programs. It may not be possible to completely 
prevent this. However, dear, up-fiont agreement on , 
results enables mapping backward fit>m those results 
to the^services and opportunities required to achieve 
them, to the responsibilities of all partners, and to 
the basdine data required to progress. 



Bfedhre paitiiefsiBps baSd chm; opcity. 

Stone describes dvic capadty as *‘che mobilization 
of scakeholders in support of a communitywide 
cause.”^ Parmeis should take advantage of any pre- 
' - cristixig dvic capacity to initiate the process of com- 
munity members and groups wozking together to 
address a common problem. But civic capacxqr is 
alien fuithcT Strengthened as this work progresses. 

Building dvic capadty around educational issues is 
a process with several stages. Hist, mobilization 
needs to occur around a problem seen in broad 
enough terms to coooera people across different sec- 
tors of the community. A shared oonoem can build 
ooxmecdons between actors who otherwise might 
go their separate ways, each pursuing a different 
agenda. Tire concern could be about a dismal levd 
of educational achievement in the citys schools, fi^r 
instance, or about unmet needs of children and 
I youth. At the early stage, the important step is fi>r 
the partners to agree that the pioUem needs to be 
addressed. 

In .thejiext stage of building cmc capachy^^pannets 
develop a ewwmon of the marier of oon- 

rm and begin m move toward concrete plans of 
action. This seep is critical co overooming imes of 
turf and political oonoems related to unions, race, 
etc. Forexample, several groups in a community 
might agree that a lising'numbcr ofscfaool dropouts 
plays a ma)or parr in tfae-discrict's low.educational 
pif t gTOiq> might VtCW tfac piob- 

dem differently. School leaders m^ht wortyabouc 
-AffffnwngaKfiy y pfoviaoiu^that bold’sliemaoooanc- 
able for graduation rates; p<dioe and safety cfficen 
-might point out the rise in petty crime byidle 

-y ifmtb; anH ymiril might n nmplain of a 

lack of interest in courses that donVseem^idevant 
or prepare them for higgler educ ation . 



* Stone. C. N. lEdJ 09881 Qmgmg (Mban BhttatM Lawronce. KS: 
Univmiy of ICansst Prau. p. 15. 
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By woiking together to take into consideration each 
other s view of the issue, members of effective part' 
nerships develop a broader and shared understand* 
ing of. the problem. For this reason, partnerships 
should not be narrowly constituted; and when 
school reform is the focal issue, it is particularly 
important that parents have a prominent voice in 
the partnership arrangement. 

Mobilizing around a common problem and devel- 
oping a shared understanding of the problem leads 
to the third stage of building dvic capacity: address- 
ing the common problem. Effective partners work 
proactiveiy, to prevent problems from becoming 
crises, and reaaively, to respond when inevitable 
crises occur. 




It is not only schools and school districts that fail 
their students; most institutional providers arc less 
efieedvt .than the children and youth they serve 
need them to be. School districts’ difficulties in 
instituting hi^ standards and assessing whether 
their students are successfiiUy meeting them have 
been h^faly visible, but other provider insdrutions 
also have difihculty conceptualizing what a set of 
perfrsnnance standards might be. Iwo other fre- 
quendy^discussed difficulties of school districts arc 
providing professional development that helps their 
staffi become more effective praedtioners, and 
stretching limited resources. Other community 
insdastkms also have these types of problems. 

Acting under a guiding principle of distributed 
accountability, service providers and their srakehold* 
tus> instead of blaming problems on each others’ 
shortcomings, would joindy assess cffixdvencss, 
identify what must be improved, and define the 
acdons to be taken. They would recognize that 
most of their valued goals require efforts from more 
than one of the pardcipants in the partnership. 



School districts’ efforts to raise students’ cc^mdve 
capacides depend on effective competency develop- 
ment by odier community insdrutions, and the 
other community insdtudons need effccrivc schools 
to buttress their own developmental work. Distrib- 
uted accountability means everyone in the partner- 
ship willingly shares responsibility for making the 
partnership work and for what happens when it 
doesn’t. 

For accountability to be cftectivcly shared, each 
desired common goal must be framed broadly 
enough so that all die players at the cable have a 
clear role to play in meeting ic. For example, if the 
goal is framed as improving students’ reading scores, 
then the school distria might be seen as the only 
responsible entity. But if the goal is framed as 
increasing citywide literacy, then other groups 
might sec, or could be helped to sec, how they 
might be able to contribute to improving the out- 
comes. Working with libraries and ocher insdtudons 
to sponsor fomity reading nights, making inexpen- 
sive books available to fomilics at grocery stores or 
via the advertisements that come through direct 
mail, worldly with local media to do public service 
announcements on literacy, making sure that the 
recreation department and youth sports organiza- 
tions know there is an epidemic of illiteracy, or 
developing' adult and family literacy c la ss es in 
the workfiaccio^at'd^ schools arc all exam- 

ples of wa^ that vanous community sectors can 
become accountable for improving diywide literacy 
outcomes. 

Wc, as educators and citizens interested in educa- 
tion reform, need to imagine and then create exam- 
ples that suggest how communities and commuruty 
insdrutions can hold their schools accountably wc 
also need to recognize that, while school districts are 
important, actors in improving educational supports 
and opportunities for children and youth, they arc 
not the only aaors, nor the only group responsible. 
Effective partnerships among school districts, par- 
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cnts, and odicr community members and groups 
define and distribute responsibilities, helping 
to ensure that each service-provision sector, and par- 
dculady public education, is connected in a contin- 
uous dynamic of evaluation and improvement. 
Some communities have used memorandums of 
itt ylfryranfiing ^ contracts, and letters of agreement 
to distribute accountability and to help all parties 
expand their role to improving results for children 
and youth. 




One dear lesson of cffixtive partnerships is that 
riara « £rom tcsOf suTvevs, and budgets 

CO interviews, focus groups, and aneodoial evidence 
- are powerfiiL Farmers can use data on child and 
youth outcomes and other measures of program 
e ff e c t i v en ess to mobilize support for their efibm, 

pxogtams, and create cross-sector accounta- 
bility. Analyzing and publiciziiig outcome and uti- 
lizaoDii dara fiom schools, libraries, p a th s, and 
otho^poblic services can cualyze wide dvic involve- 
ment in and advocacy for child and fomiiy issues. 
Thorough needs assessmeno can provide sound 
dirfction on how to improve services. Dehberace 
of data cffH fiimioiih the impact of 
more subjective factors such as personality and poli- 
tics on difiBcuk choices about service provision or 
redtstiibution* Appraising resahs r egu l arly and 
l^ycngiiig dam that already exist can help partners 
other accountable for unproved service 
deirvery* Reliable, shared data can be used to plan, 
to evilnate, to underscaiid trends, and to m a p serv- 
ice availahilicy. 

But alone will not galvanize co mmunitie s, 
especially if it is used incspoosibly* As much.as data 
can en^rower; it can also disable* Effective panner- 
en g a g e in fiank discBSBons of data seairicy, 
ownership, and access. The partnerships collection 
use of is dfivcn by the needs of the com- 
munity, not of the service providers. 



Effective paiteersiBiis are iioiKst about psteiHs' 
indiviiiaai oesiis nii resoiiices. 

The importance of trust to the development and 
sustenance of eficcovc partnerships cannot be exag- 
gerated. P artne n need to be fiank about the inter- 
ests they bring to the parmership and what they 
need to get fiom it. While there is no iccqic » 
detrlop trun, one key strategy is to demonstrate as 
early as everyone in the partnership 

can get something from it. Additionally, hon ori ng 
commitments and.being honest about the p la n s, 
resources, and needs of each or g a niz ation can 
expand deepen trust. 



Bfectrvei 
students. 

In many efieedvn paitncfships. members recount 
h«.aring youdi descsibe wdut they want and need 
from their schools and co mmun i t ies as s fin i n al 
experiences. These, partneiships engage youth 

through focus gttu^ and by induding youth repre- 
sentatives in key leadeidiip. dedsion-maido^ and 



Bfective p8rtB0siR|» sf»k out meatBogfiil 
reiatioiabp wbii pnsits. 



No partnership, either within or outside of the 
school system, hasgreater impact on the ednea- 



donal success of children and youth than the pan- 
n.r«tiip beiwcen parents and the sdiooL Efieone 
panneahips patent involv ement and par- 

ent engagement aa * »p prkttitjr and seek » 

provide meaninghil and tdevant oppottnnities for 
paientt to fuDjrparridpare as allies, advocates, and 
leaders in thdr.cfaiklient education and in the pan- 
netships that ii 



view parent parridparion as essendal and provide 
numerous ways for parens to aoces their sc h o ol 
and communiiy partnen. 
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Bfedive par&ffifships pool resHnces. 

Too often agtn ctcs from dificvcnt sectors that 
serve youth needs — schools* police* recreadonal 
age ncie s, youth social welhue services, etc. - have 
been pitted against one another in a fight for fund* 
mg. In efikcdve partnerships, partners rally together 
to garner-a de qua t e funding. They must work out 
the gmund rules so chat sectors axe not forced to be 
oompetxcivc in seeking and raising fimding. Addi- 
tionally, gioiqis involved in the partnership should 
c ofttri bme personnel and fiscal resources toward 
addreoing the common problem. It is often helpful 
to hire |oindy funded staff. This is particularly true 
with initiatives that involve school districts. Hiring 
- an individual who works in the school district, Kac 
credibility with educators, and reports jointly to the 
discncc.ieadexship and to a leading public agency or 
o omm u nh y-based organization has been an effective 
soatqy in many communities with promising 
pa rmeritup s. 



:DB«!liGEFnCi^ 

COST SAVINGS 

.Uleally,the use of these partnership principles will 
lead to.greatar efheiency in the provision of services. 

In the past calls for integrated sarvices or school- 
xommunity collaborations emphasized the potential 
economic savings that would result but recent efforts 
.have damonstrated that these prombes were over- 
stated. Partnership does not often result in savings for 
public coffers; indeed, collaborations often require 
more effort and time for the partners involved. Instead, 
partnerships can offer efftcienctes in the use of 
cresourees by maximizing their impact 





Operating Principles for 
Sustaining Effective f^rtnerships 

Devdoping c ffcoiv e partnerships is hard, but sus- 
taining them is harder. Ideally, ail the individuab 
involved in an effective partnership would maincain 
their posidons and their relationships in order to 
ensure continued success, but that is rarely the real- 
ity. Gvic leaders lose elccdons or face teim limits; 
political appointees change with election cycles; 
superintendents are fired or move to other school 
districts; sodai service agencies and schools bcc 
turnover; oommuniry members mov^ parents 
become less engaged when their children giaduatc; 
businesses succeed and fiul. Additionally, funding 
levels, community needs, and political suppon ebb 
and flow. How do cflFecrivc partnerships survive 
under these chalkoging dicumstances? Below we 
identify principles ibr sustaining efieedve partner- 
ships. 



PstBss nadi eift to new mombets. 

As noted above, the imponanoe of trust cannot be 
anggerated. Effectiv e partnerships have members 
who trust each other and who work together well. 
\Wien ciiaimtianfrs change aiid‘ new.sncmbers art . 
bronght.iniD the partnership, longtr^cennmcmbers 
dehboatdynnd proaedvefy seek todevdop trust, 
educate them about the woik of the partnership, 
and establish good working rdadonsh^ with Amt. 

Ibtoers liovefav iiBig-tBin slnt^ 

mauiBinw 

Embedding trust in insdmrions in d ifi e teu t sectors 
and roles can only be acoompliihcd if it is devel- 
oped souctuially; so it is not dependent on key 
individuals or charismadc leaders. For^eEample^ some 
paxtnenhips share management- infermarinn sys- 
teins and finance and budgeting piocedures, to chat 
ooliaboradon becomes a lutural part of their work, 
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not an add-on* Aisoi some panncfships incorporate 
ooilaboranon into indivtdiiai |ob desctipcions and 
seek staff are interested in partnerahip. 



P8ftB8fs are isaiistic about pn^ress aad 
ceiabrafe'smailwins.” 

Improving gkild and youth outcomes wont happen 
overnight. Members* genuine c omm i tm e n t to help 
children, as well as political pressures for a ‘‘quick 
fix,” often spur groups that are collaborating to 
improve conditions for children and youth to make 
promises they can t keep. Effective partnerships 
build in time for planning, for developing mist, for 
rftfnmg to a Understanding of a problem, 

and, most importantly, for acdon. Part of the role of 
the partners is to educate the public, the media, and 
the political powers in their community about how 
mudi jm>gfess is realistic from year to year. Efiixnvc 
partnerdiips acknowledge the incremental progress 
they make and oehd>race “small wins.* 



Commitment to Action 



We have described our vision of howiaige-scale 
oommuiu^ partnerships can play a vital role in 
df rio p M ^g^d supporting a new kind of school 
tlismct-- the local education support system — that 
jensuiesxctults and equity fi>r all children.^ Effective, 
broadly hased partnerships are cnentsal tomldfess- 

Mneminues involved in xoderigningachooi dmriccs. 





-jMmnl iik r n rr g «n play a primary solc in develop* 
;jng ches&partnerships, and different lands of part- 
M«hipn m ay be needed for different starting points. 

. is CO Wtuk doscty With dlSCriCB 



and riintr oommunidcs to bring about our vision, 
so:cfaatall young peo|de can giownp to become 
knowledgeable, productive, and caring adults. 



* For • inoro sxtaniivs description ot the Task Force's vistoa see 
Anntnbers testitiits for School Retonn C20Q2), Schoot Cemiimitits 
disr MMrfior Aesuftt and Equity. Prowfence, Rt: AISR 
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